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RUSSELL'S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 1 I 

MR. RUSSELL'S essays, while comparatively popular in style, 
give a more rounded picture of the system he represents than 
do any of his previous writings, or any of those yet published by 
Mr. G. E. Moore. They touch on a variety of subjects: the sub- 
limity of ideal science, the formal nature of truth, and the formal 
meaning of good; and they criticize some looser ways of thinking on 
these subjects, such as pragmatic logic and naturalistic ethics. In 
one of the papers we also learn what sort of religion might be ex- 
pected to crown this logical puritanism. It would consist of a 
Promethean defiance of nature and all her ways, concentrating our 
satisfaction, in the Stoic manner, upon a certain internal freedom, 
which can not be taken away from any being endowed with reason 
— the freedom to frame his own ideals and to worship them. 

Of this philosophy I should be inclined to say what Mr. Russell 
himself has said of the philosophy of Leibnitz, that it is at its best in 
those subjects which are most remote from human life. It is refresh- 
ing, and on the whole reassuring, after the confused, melodramatic 
ways of philosophizing to which transcendentalism and pragmatism 
have accustomed us, to breathe again the crisp air of scholastic 
common sense. It is good for us to be held down, as the Platonic 
Socrates would have held us, to saying what we really believe, and 
sticking to what we say. We seem to regain our intellectual birth- 
right when we are allowed, even in philosophy, to declare our gen- 
uine intent, instead of begging some kind psychologist to investigate 
our "meaning" for us, or even waiting for the flux of events to 
endow us with what "meaning" it will. It is also instructive to 
have the ethical attitude purified of all that is not ethical and 
turned explicitly into what in its moral capacity it essentially is: 
a groundless pronouncement upon the better and the worse. But 
here a certain one-sidedness begins to make itself felt in Mr. Rus- 

1 " Philosophical Essays," by Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.K.S., late fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910. 
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sell's views. The ethical attitude doubtless has no ethical ground, 
but that fact does not prevent it from having a natural ground ; and 
the observer of the animate creation need not have much difficulty in 
seeing what that natural ground is. Mr. Russell, however, refuses 
to look also in that direction. He insists, rightly enough, that good 
is predicated categorically by the conscience; he will not remember 
that all life is not merely moral bias, and that, in the very act of 
recognizing excellence and pursuing it, we may glance back over 
our shoulder and perceive how our moral bias is conditioned, and 
what basis it has in the physical order of things. This backward 
look, when the hand is on the plough, may indeed confuse our ethical 
self-expression, both in theory and in practise ; and I am the last to 
deny the need of insisting, in ethics, on ethical judgments in all their 
purity and dogmatic sincerity. Such insistence, if we had heard 
more of it in our youth, might have saved many of us from chronic 
entanglements; and there is nothing, next to Plato, which ought to 
be more recommended to the young philosopher than the teachings 
of Messrs. Russell and Moore, if he wishes to be a moralist and a 
logician, and not merely to seem one. Yet this salutary doctrine, 
though correct, is inadequate. It is a monocular philosophy, seeing 
outlines clear, but missing the solid bulk and perspective of things. 
We need binocular vision to quicken the whole mind and yield a full 
image of reality. Ethics should be controlled by a physics that per- 
ceives the material ground and the relative status of whatever is 
moral. Otherwise ethics itself tends to grow narrow, strident, and 
fanatical; as may be observed in asceticism and puritanism, or, for 
the matter of that, in Mr. Moore's uncivilized doctrine of retributive 
punishment, or in Mr. Russell 's intolerance of selfishness and patriot- 
ism, and in his refusal to entertain any pious reverence for the 
nature of things. The quality of wisdom, like that of mercy, is not 
strained. To choose, to love and hate, to have a moral life, is in- 
evitable and legitimate in the part; but it is the function of the part 
as part, and we must keep it in its place if we wish to view the whole 
in its true proportions. Even to express justly the aim of our own 
life we need to retain a constant sympathy with what is animal and 
fundamental in it, else we shall give a false place, and too loud an 
emphasis, to our definitions of the ideal. However, it would be much 
worse not to reach the ideal at all, or to confuse it for want of cour- 
age and sincerity in uttering our true mind; and it is in uttering 
our true mind that Mr. Russell's essays can help us, even if our true 
mind should not always coincide with his. 
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I. The Study of Essence 

"The solution of the difficulties which formerly surrounded the 
mathematical infinite is probably," says Mr. Russell, 2 "the greatest 
achievement of which our own age has to boast. ... It was assumed 
as self-evident, until Cantor and Dedekind established the opposite, 
that if, from any collection of things, some were taken away, the 
number of things left must always be less than the original number 
of things. This assumption, as a matter of fact, holds only of finite 
collections; and the rejection of it, where the infinite is concerned, 
has been shown to remove all the difficulties that hitherto baffled 
human reason in this matter." And he adds in another place: 3 
"To reconcile us, by the exhibition of its awful beauty, to the reign 
of Pate ... is the task of tragedy. But mathematics takes us still 
further from what is human, into the region of absolute necessity, 
to which not only the actual world, but every possible world, must 
conform ; and even here it builds a habitation, or rather finds a hab- 
itation eternally standing, where our ideals are fully satisfied and 
our best hopes are not thwarted. It is only where we thoroughly 
understand the entire independence of ourselves, which belongs to 
this world that reason finds, that we can adequately realize the pro- 
found importance of its beauty. ' ' 

Mathematics seems to have a value for Mr. Russell akin to that 
of religion. It affords a sanctuary to which to flee from the world, 
a heaven suffused with a serene radiance and full of a peculiar sweet- 
ness and consolation. "Real life," he writes, 4 "is to most men a long 
second-best, a perpetual compromise between the ideal and the pos- 
sible ; but the world of pure reason knows no compromise, no prac- 
tical limitations, no barrier to the creative activity embodying in 
splendid edifices the passionate aspiration after the perfect from 
which all great work springs. Remote from human passions, remote 
even from the pitiful laws of nature, the generations have gradually 
created an ordered cosmos where pure thought can dwell as in its 
natural home, and where one, at least, of our nobler impulses can 
escape from the dreary exile of the actual world." This study is 
one of "those elements in human life which merit a place in 
heaven." 5 "The true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the sense of 
being more than man, which is the touchstone of the highest excel- 
lence, is to be found in mathematics as surely as in poetry. ' " 

This enthusiastic language might have, I should think, an oppo- 

2 P. 77. 

3 P. 82. 

4 P. 74. 
"P. 73. 

8 Ibid. 
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site effect upon some readers to that which Mr. Russell desires. It 
might make them suspect that the claim to know an absolute ideal 
necessity, so satisfying to one of our passionate impulses, might be 
prompted by the same conceit, and subject to the same illusion, as the 
claim to know absolute truth in religion. Beauty, when attributed 
to necessary relations between logical entities, casts a net of subjec- 
tivity over them ; and at this net the omnivorous empiricist might be 
tempted to haul, until he fancied he had landed the whole miraculous 
draught of fishes. The fish, however, would have slipped through the 
meshes ; and it would be only his own vital emotion, projected for a 
moment into the mathematical world, that he would be able to draw 
back and hug to his bosom. Eternal truth is as disconsolate as it is 
consoling, and as dreary as it is interesting: these moral values are, 
in fact, values which the activity of contemplating that sort of truth 
has for different minds; and it is no congruous homage offered to 
ideal necessity, but merely a private endearment, to call it beatitiful 
or good. The case is not such as if we were dealing with existence. 
Existence is arbitrary; it is a questionable thing needing justifica- 
tion; and we, at least, can not justify it otherwise than by taking 
note of some affinity which it may show to human aspirations. There- 
fore our private endearments, when we call some existing thing good or 
beautiful, are not impertinent; they assign to this chance thing its 
only assignable excuse for being, namely, the service it may chance to 
render to the spirit. But ideal necessity or, what is the same thing, 
essential possibility has its excuse for being in itself, since it is not 
contingent or questionable at all. The affinity which the human 
mind may develop to certain provinces of essence is adventitious to 
those essences, and hardly to be mentioned in their presence. It is 
something the mind has acquired, and may lose. It is an incident in 
the life of reason, and no inherent characteristic of eternal necessity. 
The realm of essence contains the infinite multitude of Leibnitz's 
possible worlds, many of these worlds being very small and simple, 
and consisting merely of what might be presented in some isolated 
moment of feeling. If any such feeling, however, or its object, never 
in fact occurs, the essence that it would have presented if it had oc- 
curred remains possible merely; so that nothing can ever exist in 
nature or for consciousness which has not a prior and independent 
locus in the realm of essence. When a man lights upon a thought or 
is interested in tracing a relation, he does not introduce those ob- 
jects into the realm of essence, but merely selects them from the 
plenitude of what lies there eternally. The ground of this selection 
lies, of course, in his human nature and circumstances; and the 
satisfaction he may find in so exercising his mind will be a conse- 
quence of his mental disposition and of the animal instincts beneath. 
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Two and two would still make four if I were incapable of counting, 
or if I found it extremely painful to do so, or if I thought it naive 
and pre-Kantian of these numbers not to combine in a more vital 
fashion, and make five. So also, if I happen to enjoy counting, or to 
find the constancy of numbers sublime, and the reversibility of the 
processes connecting them consoling, in contrast to the irrevocable 
flux of living things, all this is due to my idiosyncrasy. It is no part 
of the essence of numbers to be congenial to me; but it has perhaps 
become a part of my genius to have affinity to them. 

And how, may I ask, has it become a part of my genius 1 Simply 
because nature, of which I am a part, and to which all my ideas 
must refer if they are to be relevant to my destiny, happens 
to have mathematical form. Nature had to have some form or 
other, if it was to exist at all; and whatever form it had hap- 
pened to take would have had its prior place in the realm of es- 
sence, and its essential and logical relations there. That particular 
part of the realm of essence which nature chances to exemplify or to 
suggest, is the part that may be revealed to me, and that is the pre- 
destined focus of all my admirations. Essence as such has no power 
to reveal itself, or to take on existence ; and the human mind has no 
power or interest to trace all essence. Even the few essences which 
it has come to know, it can not undertake to examine exhaustively; 
for there are many features nestling in them, and many relations 
radiating from them, which no one needs or cares to attend to. The 
implications which logicians and mathematicians actually observe in 
the terms they use are a small selection from all those that really 
obtain, even in their chosen field; so that, for instance, as Mr. Rus- 
sell was telling us, it was only the other day that Cantor and Dede- 
kind observed that although time continually eats up the days and 
years, the possible future always remains as long as it was before. 
This happens to be a fact interesting to mankind. Apart from the 
mathematical puzzles it may help to solve, it opens before existence 
a vista of perpetual youth, and the vital stress in us leaps up in 
recognition of its inmost ambition. Many other things are doubtless 
implied in infinity which, if we noticed them, would leave us quite 
cold; and still others, no doubt, are inapprehensible with our sort 
and degree of intellect. There is of course nothing in essence which 
an intellect postulated ad hoc would not be able to apprehend; but 
the kind of intellect we know of and possess is an expression of vital 
adjustments, and is tethered to nature. 

That a few eternal essences, then, with a few of their necessary 
relations to one another, do actually appear to us, and do fascinate 
our attention and excite our wonder, is nothing paradoxical. This is 
merely what was bound to happen, if we became aware of anything 
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at all; for the essence embodied in anything is eternal and has 
necessary relations to some other essences. The air of presumption 
which there might seem to be in proclaiming that mathematics re- 
veals what has to be true always and everywhere, vanishes when we 
remember that everything that is true of any essence is true of it 
always and everywhere. The most trivial truths of logic are as 
necessary and eternal as the most important ; so that it is less of an 
achievement than it sounds when we say we have grasped a truth 
that is eternal and necessary. This fact will be more clearly recog- 
nized, perhaps, if we remember that the cogency of our ideal knowl- 
edge follows upon our intent in fixing its object. It hangs on a 
virtual definition, and explicates it. We can not oblige anybody or 
anything to reproduce the idea which we have chosen ; but that idea 
will remain the idea it is whether forgotten or remembered, exempli- 
fied or not exemplified in things. To penetrate to the foundation of 
being is possible for us only because the foundation of being is dis- 
tinguishable quality; were there no set of differing characteristics, 
one or more of which an existing thing might appropriate, existence 
would be altogether impossible. The realm of essence is merely the 
system or chaos of these fundamental possibilities, the catalogue of 
all exemplifiable natures; so that any experience whatsoever must 
tap the realm of essence, and throw the light of attention on one of 
its constituent forms. This is, if you will, a trivial achievement; 
what would be really a surprising feat, and hardly to be credited, 
would be that the human mind should grasp the constitution of na- 
ture; that is, should discover which is the particular essence, or the 
particular system of essences, which actual existence illustrates. In 
the matter of physics, truly, we are reduced to skimming the surface, 
since we have to start from our casual experiences, which form the 
most superficial stratum of nature, and the most unstable. Yet these 
casual experiences, while they leave us so much in the dark as to 
their natural basis and environment, necessarily reveal each its ideal 
object, its specific essence; and we need only arrest our attention 
upon it, and define it to ourselves, for an eternal possibility, and 
some of its intrinsic characters, to have been revealed to our thought. 
Whatever, then, a man's mental and moral habit might be, it 
would perforce have affinity to some essence or other; his life would 
revolve about some congenial ideal object ; he would find some sorts 
of form, some types of relation, more visible, beautiful, and satisfy- 
ing than others. Mr. Russell happens to have a mathematical 
genius, and to find comfort in laying up his treasures in the mathe- 
matical heaven. It would be highly desirable that this temperament 
should be more common ; but even if it were universal it would not 
reduce mathematical essence to a product of human attention, nor 
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raise the "beauty" of mathematics to part of its essence. I do not 
mean to suggest that Mr. Russell attempts to do the latter ; he speaks 
in this book explicitly of the value of mathematical study, a point in 
ethics and not directly in logic; yet his moral philosophy (to which 
I hope to return in a later paper) is itself so much assimilated to 
logic that the distinction between the two becomes somewhat dubious ; 
and as Mr. Russell will never succeed in convincing us that moral 
values are independent of life, he may, quite against his will, lead us 
to question the independence of essence, with that blind gregarious 
drift of all ideas, in this direction or in that, which is characteristic 
of human philosophizing. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 



DISCUSSION 

REALISM: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DEWEY AND AN 

EXPOSITION 1 

T3ROPESSOR DEWEY'S examination of the "Platform of Six 
-*- Realists" in a recent number of this Journal under the title 
"The Short Cut to Realism Examined" is certainly very welcome 
to the members of the group. 2 Criticism is a mode of cooperation 
which we gladly accept ; for, if we are in error, we had rather know 
this than not, and are quite willing, indeed anxious, not only to 
amend our platform, if such error be demonstrated, but, finally, to 
find in some set of principles, either in those of our platform or in 
such others as criticism may show to be correct amendments or sub- 
stitutes, a common standing-ground for an ever-widening circle of 
philosophers. 

Professor Dewey makes his criticism from the standpoint of 
genesis. Now genesis and realism are not incompatible. If there is 
a real, existential genesis, just as if there is a real existential theistic 
God, or a real vital energy, etc., then these must be accepted. Only, 
the realist contends, the very same conditions on which one "thing," 
say a genesis, can be and is accepted as real, must be allowed to 
make it possible to accept other "things" as real also. Accordingly 
he finds that it is quite as possible that there should be real limits 
to genesis, that there should be some "things" which do not evolve 
— among these certain logical principles — and that these should 

'This reply and exposition is published after discussion with the other 
members of the group and has received in general their approval. 
2 See this Journal, Vol. VII., pp. 393 and 553. 



